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Chilian Government the importance of verifying and reopening* 
the old Pass of Bariloche, by which the Jesuits in three days were 
able to reach the Lake of Nahuel-Huapi from the coast, and of 
extending the German settlements of Port Montt to the borders of 
that lake, which by good management he believes may be made 
the means of establishing friendly relations with the Indians, which 
would soon be found mutually beneficial. In connexion with such 
a settlement at Nahuel-Huapi, he points out the facilities it would 
offer for the re-establishment of a mission, for the express object of 
reducing the Indians to Christianity, to which he believes they will 
now be found by no means so disinclined as may be imagined. 
The Christian women amongst them who have been made captives 
in their wars with the Buenos Ayreans, are always held in par- 
ticular estimation, and seem to have taught their masters to regard 
baptism as an honourable distinction. 



XV. — Details of a Journey through part of the Salado Valley, 
and across some of the Argentine Provinces. By Thomas 
J. Hutchinson, f.r.g.s., &c, H.B.M.'s Consul for Rosario. 
(Communicated through the Foreign Office.) 

Mead, May 9, 1864. 

The Rio de la Plata to the south, and the Amazons towards 
the north, constitute the aortas of navigation in the South 
American Continent. Of these the former seems to me the more 
important in a practical point of view, chiefly because flowing, 
for the greater part of its course, outside the southern tropic, 
through the most salubrious country, and the richest virgin soil, 
its advantages deserve to be known to the European immigrant 
and capitalist. 

The Plata, with its tributaries, has been well and ably described 
since its discovery by Don Juan de Solis, in a.d. 1515. With 
the excellent map of Sir Woodbine Parish, the surveys of Com- 
mander Sullivan, R.N., published by the Admiralty, and the 
extensive chart of Captain Page, u.s.N., attached to his book, it 
might seem that nothing remained to be described. But having 
visited certain parts, not touched at by either of these gentlemen, 
particularly in the Upper Salado district, I hope to be able to add 
a mite or two of information in reference to some as yet but 
partially known localities of the Argentine Republic. 

Twenty-four miles above Buenos Ayres, which is 200 miles 
distant from the embouchure of 150 miles wide between Points 
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Saint Mary and Saint Catherine, the Plata is first formed by the 
confluence of the rivers " Parana " and " Uruguay," the former 
in the lowest part of its course dividing the province of Entre 
Rios from that of Buenos Ayres, and the latter separating, in the 
like part of its stream, the province of Entre Rios from the 
Uruguay or Banda Oriental Republic. 

Here we enter into the River Parana, and here, too, we find 
the base of that delta described by Captain Page as stretching 
across in a line from the mouth of the little River Tigre, in the 
province of Buenos Ayres, to that of the Parana branch, called 
the Brazo de la Mini, which falls into the Uruguay at a distance 
of 40 miles.* 

The apex of this delta terminates, according to the same 
authority, at Diamante, in Entre Rios, a distance in right line 
from its base of 178 miles, and by the navigable course of the 
river of 245 miles. Several of the channels comprised in this 
delta are passable for vessels, as the Parana Guazii, Las Palmas, 
the Arroyo Capitan, and the Baradero. These flow directly into 
the River Plate, whilst the Brazo Largo, Brazo Brano, Parhon, 
Parana cito, and Brazo de la Mini, run in a more easterly 
direction, and fall into the Uruguay, before it reaches the point 
whence the confluence of both rivers forms the La Plata- 
Ascending the Parana, we pass the towns of Zarate, San Pedro, 
San Nicolas, Villa Constitucion, and Rosario, all on the south- 
western or Buenos Ayrean side of the river. This, from Rosario, 
for about 15 leagues upwards, presents no feature of importance, 
save about midway of that distance the convent of San Carlos at 
San Lorenzo on its right bank. Islands having no vegetation, 
save the dense scrubby bush and grass with which they are covered, 
abound everywhere. 

Approaching Diamante, we come in view of the undulating land 
of Entre Rios province, very pleasing from its contrast to the flat 
land passed by all the way up from Monte Video, but having the 
desolate appearance presented everywhere by uncultivated soil. 

Between Diamante and Santa Fe, but on the opposite side to 
the former, we pass the mouth of the Northern t Salado River, in 
lat. 31° 38' 34" s. : long. 60 D 39' 40" w. 

Of this river little or nothing was known previous to the 
exploration of Captain Page, whose surveys extended through 
the La Plata and Paraguay territories from 1853 to 1856. He 
went up as far as Monte Aguara — a distance by river course of 
340 miles — in the little steamer Yerba, and touched at other 

* Vide ' La Plata/ &c, by Thomas Page, u.s.n., p. 65. 

t Styled so in opposition to the Southern Salado, which flows through Buenos 
Ayres province. 

Q 2 
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points of the river higher up, during an overland voyage through 
the provinces of Santiago and Salta. 

General Don Antonio Taboada crossed the Chaco by the 
banks of this river in 1856, making observations of sites whereon 
to erect fortresses for the purpose of keeping off the Indians. In 
the subsequent year its exploration was commenced (for the 
practical purpose of ascertaining its navigability) by Don Estevan 
Rams y Rubert ; and Senor Rams's examinations having had, in 
the year 1858, the advantages of the engineering skill of Mr. John 
Coghlan, C.E., of Buenos Ayres, that gentleman ascertained that 
it could be made navigable with some expense, as far as Sepulturas 
in Santiago Province. Captain Page, although not having examined 
it, as he says, u with the critical eye of an engineer," had pro- 
nounced the possibility of its navigability to a distance of nearly 
1000 miles above Santa Fe, or, in fact, more than 1500 miles 
from the mouth of La Plata. 

About 30 leagues to the northward of Santa Fe, there flows 
into the Parana, from the north-eastern Chaco, the Arroyo San 
Xavier. Between this last-named and Santa Fe exists an immense 
lake, the Laguna Guadaloupe. This laguna extends parallel to 
the course of the Parana for more than 20 leagues. Its greatest 
width is not more than 5 leagues. The neighbourhood of San 
Xavier is where stood the original city of Santa Fe, changed to 
its present site, according to Sir Woodbine Parish, in the year 
1651. 

Between the Salados mouth, near Santa Fe, and the colony of 
Esperanza (a distance by river course of 48 miles), we have the 
Paso de St. Thomas, the Paso de San Jose, the Paso de Coronda 
(which is crossed by a wooden bridge that gives access to the 
diligencia and carriage road to Rosario), the Paso de la Piedra, 
and the Paso de Miura. This last-named is where the road leads 
from Santa Fe to Esperanza; the colonists and other passengers 
crossing here, with their carts or horses, by two floating barges, 
styled u chatas." Opposite to Esperanza is the Paso de Vinal, in 
the Salado, where they are contemplating to construct the harbour 
for the colony. 

Our journey in the Chaco was from Esperanza across the Cululu 
rivulet, by the Tapera of Dona Marequita (where some years ago 
stood the military canton " G Julio," established by Baron du 
Gratz, a distance of 14 leagues from Santa Fe), over the Campo 
de la Grana to the Canada de la Soledad. In this last-named 
place there are the ruins of an old fort, erected here in the time 
of the Spaniards, on the right bank of the Salado. Thence across 
the Arroyo San Antonio, to Biscachera, Las Conchas, and Monte 
Aguara, a distance in a right line by land of only 32 leagues. 
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although by the winding of the river it is 120 leagues from 
Santa Fe. From thence our expedition returned to Esperanza, in 
consequence of having found no water for drinking or cooking 
purposes. 

Captain Page ascertained Monte Aguara to be in lat. 30° 10' 
50" s. ; long. 60° 38' 47" w. 

Through the whole of this extent the Salado receives as tribu- 
taries the Cululu, which joins it a few miles above the colony, 
and the Rio de las Vivoras, flowing into it from the opposite 
or north-eastern Chaco, opposite Monte Aguara. The rivers 
La Cruz and Saladillo, mentioned in Page's and Coghlan's charts, 
were dry beds at the time of my passing ; the Arroyo de la Soledad 
never has water except during a few months of heavy rain ; and 
the Arroyo San Antonio, where we crossed it, ran in an opposite 
direction, and therefore, unless coming from the Salado, which 
seems improbable, has no connection with that river. 

The stillness of these Chaco plains, uninterrupted save by the 
generally prevailing wind — the "Viento del Norte" — with its 
sirocco heat, rattling through the trees, bushes, and long grass, 
the singing of birds, and twittering of insects, was very impressive. 
The noise made in many places by these last-named does not so 
much resemble " the summer hum of insects/' as it does the " mad 
elephants of Coketown," described by Dickens in his 'Hard 
Times.' 

The Chaco bears little resemblance to the extensive level of the 
Pampas. The former has undulating ground ; here and there 
extensive lagunas in the wet season, which in the dry are white 
beds of salt or saltpetre ; now and then single trees, or large 
groves called "Montes," alternating with grassy camp. Yet in 
no part of it is there an extensive view, save from one piece of 
rising ground in the district of "La Soledad," whence we have 
a vista for several leagues beyond the opposite side of the Salado. 

The principal trees in these woods are the Aroma, the Nanduhoy, 
the Algaroba ChaTiar, and Quebracho, with a few species of 
Mimosa. But none of them have large stems, and all being 
furnished with crooked branches, are useless for practical purposes, 
save in serving as firewood, or making " corrals " for sheep and 
cattle. 

Returning to the colony of Esperanza, our next course was by the 
military canton of Sauce, garrisoned by a regiment of so-called 
"civilised" Indians of the Abissones tribe; thence to Zarate, 
another canton ; from that to Romero, and on to Quebracho. This 
last is a deserted military post, and forms the dividing line at this 
point between the provinces of Santa Fe and Cordova. It is 43 
leagues from Santa Fe city. 
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Before arriving at the little town of Concepcion, formerly called 
San Justo, which is 12 leagues beyond Quebracho, and is capital 
of the Partido of Tio, in the province of Cordova, we crossed 
over the bed of the Rio Segundo, which now (the 6th of January) 
has not a drop of water in it. From this, through Manantial and 
Tajaruses, we reach the dry bed of the Rio Primero. Not more 
than 500 yards beyond this we pass another river bed, which I am 
told was the old course of the Primero, from which the river 
diverged itself into a new channel — the first crossed — a few years 
previously. The beds of these rivers have a bank on either side 
to the height of 8 to 10 feet, so that when water flows here it 
must do so in considerable volume. 

We are now on the road which in old Spanish times constituted 
the frontier of Cordova province towards the Chaco. That the 
boundaries of this, as well as of the Santiago del Estero province, 
have been extended since that time, is evident from the existence 
of a newer road, the Sunchales, which passes from Santa Fe 
upwards near Lake Porongos, as well as that the national govern- 
ment at Parana, in 1860, is reported to me to have published 
a map, extending the lines of these provinces across the Chaco on 
both sides of the Salado, as far as the river Parana. 

Our first view of the Sierras of Cordova, lying away to the 
westward, was from the estancia of Anita Poso, 30 leagues beyond 
Concepcion. When pointed out to me by our "vaqueana" (guide), 
they appeared like a panorama of cloud-land ; but gazing for a 
few minutes, I saw the mountain tops developed from under a 
canopy of silver sky. 

Advancing on through a district having as much uniformity in 
its arborescent character as the Pampas have in their flatness, we 
arrive at San Roque, the dividing line of Cordova with the 
province of Santiago del Estero. The vegetation here varies little 
from that of the Chaco, save that there are more species of 
Algaroba, many new varieties of shrubs, and occasionally some 
of the Tuna and Cardon cactus. 

From Anita Poso — whereat I have recorded the last distance — 
to San Roque, the following table comprises the places passed, and 
the spaces intervening. It may be advisable to premise here that 
the league measurement in this country is a very indefinite one. 
There are three classes of leagues in the Argentine Republic : 
1. The common league of 5000 varas (yards) ; 2. The legal league 
of 6000 varas ; 3. The old Castilian, 6fiQQ varas. The league of 
Tucuman is only 4500 varas. The league in the following table 
I believe to be the common one* 

* The tables of distances given by the author do not always accord with his 
map, besides being vague in the standard of measurement. — Ed. 
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From Anita Poso to San Boque. 

From To Leagues 

Anita Poso Macha Muerta 1£ 

Macha Muerta Fuertecita 3 

Fuertecita Capilla de la Encruzijada .. .. 2£ 

Capilla de la Encruzijada .. Ponciana Puch eta 1 

Ponciana Pucheta .. .. Manuel Garcia 3 

Manuel Garcia Tajamares 3 

Tajamares Puesto de Castra 1J 

Puesto de Castra Puesto de Luna 2 

Puesto de Luna Puesto de la Yiuda 1£ 

Puesto de la Viuda .. .. Las Palmitas 1£ 

Las Palmitas La Canada 1 

La Canada .<* El Guanaco 1£ 

El Guanaco Puesto del Medio 2 

Puesto del Medio .. .. Candelaria 2 

Candelaria San Eoque 3 

Leagues 30 

It may not be out of place to give a synoptical notice of what 
appeared to me the points most worthy of observation in the dis- 
tricts just enumerated. 

On passing the Capilla de la Encruzijada, we find four roads 
crossing ; one to and from the city of Cordova, another communi- 
cating with the Sunchales road already mentioned ; the third, with 
Chaiiar, alias Villa San Francisco, in the province of Cordova; 
and the fourth (that by which we were bound) through Caravacal 
to the cities of Santiago and Tucuman. As we advance, the 
route is as wide as any of the Queen's highways in England, and 
the ground on either side of it is literally carpeted with the ripe 
pods of Algaroba fruit, upon which men, women, children, cows, 
sheep, pigs, goats, and dogs feed in this part of the country. 

Whilst staying at " El Guanaco " estancia, I was informed by 
its owner, Don Balledia Oliva, that besides the Laguna Porongos, 
into which the Bio Dulce is believed to empty itself, there is a 
series of lakes parallel with it for many leagues. One of these is 
about 16 leagues from El Guanaco, in the direction of Tigre Post of 
the Cordova and Santiago Diligencia road. It has the name of 
" Las Salinas del Aloma Blanco." Another of them is in the 
Chaco direction, near a place having the Indian name of Quibua ; 
a third is at Amopo, in the same direction ; a fourth at Rumipuku; 
a fifth about 20 leagues from San Roque, and near Fort Taboada, 
called " La Laguna de los Torres." Not far from Porongos, and 
Mr. Oliva believes at times of heavy rain communicating with it, 
is an equally large lake, the " Mariquita." So that here, I may 
say, we are literally in the " Lake district." 
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Of the " Laguna de los Torres," I was subsequently informed 
by General Don Antonino Taboada, that this lake had for many 
years been supposed to be tenanted by an old witch, who had 
hair two yards long, as well as the reputed power of the heathen 
Syrens. Consequently, no one was ever known to have gone in 
that neighbourhood, from dread of the witch, till the General 
passed it with his soldiers when crossing the Chaco, in 1857. 

Away from San Roque, we come into the province of Santiago, 
amidst millions of musquitoes, and here we find the principal 
vegetation to be the Cactus family, chiefly of Tuna and Cardon. 
Santiago possesses a peculiarity, in the fact that although it is 
nearly in the centre between Tucuman, Paraguay, Corrientes, 
Santa Fe, and Cordova, the general language spoken here is the 
Quichua. It is likewise remarkable that at a distance of two miles 
outside the province at any point, the Quichua is not spoken. 

Progressing to Carmen, we find a Rio Viejo, or old bed of the 
Dulce, which changed its course in a.d. 1820. Indeed, over every 
part of this province, through which I subsequently travelled, the 
empty beds of what are represented to me as having been formerly 
either the course of " Salado," or " Dulce," exist in extraordinary 
numbers. The majority of these have a depth of from 20 to 25 
feet below the adjoining superfices. 

At the foot of a small sierra in Sumampa is a chapel, which 
contains within its walls a statue of the Blessed Virgin (as the 
Mother of Consolation), and this statue is erected on a large 
slab of rock, in the centre of the chapel, left there for that purpose 
when the building was erected. 

Proceeding onwards from Grumillaco, the road becomes prettier, 
chiefly because we have hills and dales, rocks and trees, with 
now and then the brown roof of a rancho peeping from the branches 
and foliage. 

Our first view of running water since crossing the Cululu in the 
Chaco, was at the Rio Dulce, when passing it at Saladillo, 5 leagues 
beyond Caravacal. At this time (18th January) it was only 
about a foot and a half deep, and 10 to 12 yards wide, although a 
running stream. Between this and Salavina, we passed over two 
beds of the old stream of the Dulce, now dry ; and thence to 
Gramilla, we skirted two more — one at Santa Lucia, another at 
Maylin. In each of these places the depth of the dry channel 
was like that seen before, namely from 20 to 30 feet. 

At Salavina, we were 24 leagues from Fuerte del Bracho, north- 
west, and 43 from the city of Santiago, north-east. 

In our last journey from San Roque the distances are : — 
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From San Eoque to Fuerte del Bracho. 

From To Leagues. 

San "Roane El Carmen 2£ 

El Carmen Mnnchin 4 

Munchin Sumampa 2\ 

Sumampa Santa Rosa Of 

Santa Rosa Grnmillaco Oh 

Grumillaco Puesto del Monte Abajo (Lower) .. 2| 

Puesto del Monte Abajo .. Pnesto del Monte Arriba (Upper) .. 0^ 

Puesto del Monte Arriba .. Caravacal 2 

Caravacal Polvidero .. .. r 2 

Polvidero Saladillo 3* 

Saladillo Cerillo 2 

Cerillo Tarucapampa f ... 2 

Tarucapampa Salavina 4 

Salavina Santa Lucia 1 

Santa Lucia Maylin 6 

Maylin Gramilla 5 

Gramilla Fuerte del Bracho 5 

Leagues 48^ 

The position of Fuerte del Bracho is, according to Captain Page, 
in lat. 28° 21' 15" s., and long. 63° 12' w. This place stands about 
6 leagues from Navicha, south-east, and nearly the same distance 
from the Boca de Matara. It might be said to be on the right 
bank of the Salado, but that here that river has no bank ; for 
between the Boca and Navicha, the waters of the Salado spread 
out into an enormous lake. And it is in this neighbourhood that 
are needed the chief operations of canalization — now progressing 
— to make the navigation an accomplished fact. 

I visited Matara % town, about 5 leagues above the Boca, on the 
25th of January, and in front of it the river was running at 
the rate of at least 3 knots per hour — had a breadth of about 
40 feet, and a depth of 5 yards. In this year the first flowing 
water passed Matara on the 9th of January; on the 10th it 
issued from the Boca 5 leagues lower down, and yet in consequence 
of being wasted over the immense flat surface here, the flowing 
water did not arrive at the channel, which passes Gramilla 7 leagues 
further, till the 19th of same month. 

The water coming at this time of the year, before the rainy 
season commences in the lower provinces, is known to be from the 
melting of snow on the Cordilleras, whence I purpose showing, a 
little further on, that the upper waters of the Salado proceed. 

* River Dulce crossed here. 

t Tarucapampa is the Quichna word for " Wild goat of the Pampa." 
% So called after its founder * Matahara,' a cacique of the Juri tribe of Indians 
from Peru. 
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From this month of January, when it begins to rise, the river 
continues increasing till April, then decreasing gradually in 
quantity to September, whence until the ensuing January, even 
in the upper parts, it is almost dry. 

The Salado here has many ancient beds now dry, as fhe Rio 
Dulce has lower down. 

A ride to the military canton of Sonchoposa from the Bracho 
brings us to what is, when the water is here, the opposite side 
of the river. We passed near where it was trickling down, and 
absorbed into the dry and porous soil over such an extent as to 
make it wonderful that a drop could ever reach Navicha. 

The ensuing table of distances is, from Fuerte del Bracho to 
the capital of Santiago : — 

From Fuerte del Bracho to Santiago. 

From To Leagues. 

Fuerte del Bracho .. .. Maylin 12 

Maylin Coskolnioq 7 

Cosholnioq Talaposa 3 

Talaposa Garza 3 

Garza Lloa .. .. 4 

Lloa Benel 3 

Benel Morsillo 2 

Morslllo Chilca 1 

Chilca Coropampa 3 

Coropampa Santiago City 4 

Leagues 42 

Before the time of the Taboada Brothers here there were only 
three roads between the rivers Dulce and Salado, now there are 
more than thirty. One road was made in 1852, by a few thousand 
rebels, whom the General set at the work. It extended on each 
side of the Salado, from Fuerte del Bracho to San Miguel — a dis- 
tance of 120 leagues, or 360 miles, i.e. by river's bank. 

Through several leagues of territory along the right bank of the 
Salado, from Navicha upwards, we have the Salado frontier forts, 
organised by General Don Antonino Taboada, and laid down on 
the accompanying sketch. They have been very useful in resisting 
invasions of the Chaco Indians coming to rob estancias. In con- 
nexion with them exists a most perfect military discipline, which I 
have described elsewhere, and more than a passing notice of which 
is not pertinent to a geographical paper. 

All the land on the right bank of the Salado, from Fuerte del 
Bracho upwards to San Miguel, which stands on the opposite side, 
is in the province of Santiago. At least this is the boundary line 
with the province of Salta, claimed by the Santiaginians. The 
Saltenas, however, will not allow it higher up than a place called 
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" Lachiguana," 15 miles below San Miguel. At Lachiguana , or 
San Miguel — whichever it may be — the Salado loses its name, and 
hence upwards to Salta city it is entitled the " Pasaje," or a Jura- 
mento." This latter name it derives from the fact that General 
Belgrano being on one of its banks with his troops soon after the 
declaration of independence, in 1810, made the soldiers swear 
fidelity to the new colours adopted by the Argentine revolutionists. 
Hence the title " Juramento," which I need scarcely explain, in 
the Spanish language, signifies " oath," 

I am indebted to Dr. Don Jose Antonino Zabalia, of Salta, for 
much information about the River Pasaje in its upper course. 
Its first known sources are the Rio de la Silleta and the Rio de 
Arias, whose confluence forms that part of the Pasaje which flows 
near the city of Salta ; then turning directly south for some 
leagues, it is joined by the Rio de Gauchipas, the Rio de Escoije, 
and the Rio Punto de Diamante. All of these have their origins 
in the eastern serrania of the Andes. Indeed the last-named 
(Diamante) is known to spring from the Cuesta de Acai — in the 
north-west portion of Salta province — a mountain covered with 
perpetual snow. 

From the valley of Lerma, where all these streams meet, the 
river runs in an easterly direction, till its course is turned south 
by a chain of small hills — the Serrania de Limbreras. This 
southern course it continues to Miraflores, before arriving at which 
it is joined by the Rio Blanco and the Rio de las Piedras. From 
Miraflores it again turns eastward to Chanar-Muyu, and in this 
last-mentioned course it receives two other tributaries, the Rio de 
Guanacos and the Rio de Castellanos. As it flows on hence from 
Chanar-Muyu to San Miguel in a south-eastern direction, it receives 
the Rio de la Concha, Rio de Matan, Rio de Yatasta, and Rio de 
Rosario. From San Miguel, where it takes the name of Salado, to 
its embouchure into the Parana, at Santa Fe — a distance of above 
800 miles — the course of the river is generally south to south- 
east. 

The Salado, or Pasaje, not being yet made navigable, communi- 
cation from and to different parts of the upper country through 
which these rivers run must needs be effected by roads. From 
Miraflores to the city of Salta, is a road of 43 leagues length. A 
road likewise communicates between Salta city and Oran, which 
passes amongst sugar-plantations — through the town of Cobos — 
and along the valley, through which flows the Rio de Lavayer, that 
falls into the Bermejo, near Oran. From Oran there is a road 
likewise to Chaiiar-Muyu, through the districts of Rio del Valle 
and Mais Gordo. 

Starting from Fuerte del Bracho through the Upper Salado 
Valley, my course was as follows : — 
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From Fuerte del Bracho to Tucuman. 

From To Leagues. 

Fuerte del Bracho . . . . Gramilla 5 

Grarailla Matara 12 

Matara Amba 3 

Arriba Guaype 2 

Guaype Bepecho 1 

Bepecho Beduccion 1 

Beduccion Corral Grande 1 

Corral Grande San Jose 5 

San Jose Simbolo 4 

Simbolo San Isidro 2 

San Isidro Humiliate 3 

Humiliate) Palmaris 3 

Palmaris Umiampa 3 

Umiampa Cordonara 1 

Cordonara Herrcira 3 

Herreira La Brandon 4 

La Brandon Los Sanchos 3 

Los Sanchos Las Tres Graces 5 

Las Tres Graces Los Tres Posos 7 

Los Tres Posos Favorina 7 

Favorina Tucuman City 6 

Leagues 81 

Besides the part of this road from San Isidro, to which General 
Don Antonino Taboada accompanied me from Fuerte del Bracho, 
the General had written down for me a road after passing Umiampa, 
through the localities of Palos Quemados, Lloa, Guappo, Tenene, 
Talaposa, and Ramado. But the last-named route being nearer to 
the liiver Salado, now beginning to overflow its banks, I was 
obliged to submit myself to the guidance of my "vaqueana," and 
take the former. 

The greater number of places mentioned in the foregoing list are 
what are entitled " pueblitos," or small villages, where the in- 
habitants live together for mutual protection against the Chaco 
Indians, a perpetual dread of whose invasions seems to be one of 
the established institutions of the upper provinces. Little or no 
cultivation, except a few patches of melons, sandias, or sapaios, is 
seen anywhere, but every house has a small flock of sheep or goats, 
guarded by trained dogs. From the milk of these flat cheeses are 
made. At Palmaris, as its name would indicate, we saw several 
stunted-looking palm-trees, having nothing about them of the vivid 
and graceful arboresence of the tropical palm. From an eminence 
at La Brandon, I got the first glimpse of the mountain tops of 
Tucuman. At the village of Las Tres Cruces, on this road, is the 
dividing line between the provinces of Santiago and Tucuman. 

My entrance into Tucuman (on 8th February) was at the 
beginning of the heavy rainy season here. In the northern pro- 
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vinces of Tucuman, Salta, and Jujuy, they have a Spanish adage 
with reference to the rainfall : — 

" In Enero poco, 
In Fevrero loco." 

That is to say, " In January it rains little, but in February it 
pours down madly." 

The name Tucuman is derived from the founder, one of the 
early Indian chiefs, " Tuku-human." This word is compounded 
of " Tuku," the Quichua name for a sort of firefly that has a very 
brilliant pair of eyes, and " Uman," in the same language, for 
" head." No doubt it was a nom-de-guerre, intended to express 
the brightest form of intelligence, for he was reputed one of the 
most astute caciques of his age and time. 

There is a good deal of decay and neglect about Tucuman city, 
but, nevertheless, it has the semblance of having been at one time 
a fine place. Except at the southern side, it is surrounded by 
mountains. The population of Tucuman province is reckoned at 
from 80,000 to 100,000, whilst the capital has from 9000 to 
10,000 inhabitants. The streets are much better paved than 
those in Buenos Ayres, and the Plaza has orange-trees growing on 
each side of its square. The chief public buildings are the 
Cabildo and the Matriz (or parish church), both in the Plaza. 
The former is the historic spot where was signed the Declaration 
of Argentine Independence, in 1816 ; and the latter has been 
recently rebuilt, having been begun in 1847, and only finished in 
1853. This church has an organ in it from London. The 
greater part of the sugar manufactories here have had their 
machinery from Liverpool. 

The Government supports twelve schools in the country, and 
four in the city ; whilst in the latter there are four private establish- 
ments of this kind. 

I learn from Dean Funes' * work that when the Spaniards held 
sway over the parts of South America interior to the Kiver Plate, 
they were all partitioned into the three divisions of Buenos Ayres, 
Paraguay, and Tucuman. Buenos Ayres, which was the seat of 
vice-royalty, included the present city and province of that name, 
with Mendoza, San Luis, and Santa Fe ; Paraguay embraced 
with it Corrientes and Entre Bios ; whilst Tucuman comprised 
what is now its own province, together with Cordova, Santiago, 
Salta, Jujuy, Catamarca, and Bioja. Of these three divisions 
Tucuman then owned the largest extent of territory ; whilst at 
present, as may be observed by the following boundaries, as well 

* ' Ensayo de la Historia Civil del Paraguay, Buenos Ayres y Tucuman. Escrita 
por el Doctor D. Gregorio Funes, Deau de la Santa Iglesia Catedral de Cordova/ 
Buenos Ayres, 1816, torn. iii. 
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as the accompanying map, it is the smallest province of the 
Argentine Republic. The first curtailment of Tucurnan was made 
by the Spanish Government, who divided it into two " inten- 
dencias " of Cordoba and Salta, in 1778. In its present limits, 
from the capital to the boundary line of Catamarca to the west- 
ward, are 60 miles. To the south-west the junction of Tucuman 
with Catamarca is the Bio San Francisco, a distance of 120 miles 
from the capital of the former. The dividing line of Santiago on 
the south-east, at Las Tres Cruces and Ragual, is 54 and 60 miles 
respectively from Tucuman city. Whilst from this last-named to 
the northern limit of the province where it is separated from Salta 
by the Rio de Sali, we have only 74 miles. In fact, Tucuman 
province comprises no more than 60 leagues from north to south, 
and 45 from east to west. 

The separation of Tucuman from Catamarca is clearly marked 
by a chain of sierras — spurs of the Cordilleras — the best known 
of which is Tafi, from whence famous cheese is brought. North 
of Tafi, the province of Catamarca is divided from that of Salta 
at an estancia known as Tolahihu. Salta has its junction with 
Santiago at the north-west of the latter, in a point, called llemate, 
nearly parallel with, and distant 24 leagues from, San Miguel. 

Visible from Tucuman city to the south-west are several moun- 
tains — one styled San Jose, another San Pablo, and a third San 
Xavier. Overtopping these we can see in Catamarca the snow- 
capped mountain entitled Anconquija. Besides these, to the north 
we have the mountain chain, called Chaiiar ; and away down east 
is the lofty point of La Tumba. 

It is merely for geographical accuracy, and not with the object 
of casting any reproach on the labours of others, that I point out 
the fact, how, in Sir Woodbine Parish's, as well as in Captain 
Page's and Mr. Coghlan's charts, the province of Tucuman appears 
as if it crossed the Salado River. Whereas, it may be observed, 
from the province of Santiago reaching up to San Miguel, and 
from the limited boundaries just given, that in no place does it 
approach that river. The existing boundaries of this province 
have been so since 1816. 

General Taboada informs me, that from the city of Tucuman 
in a direct line to the Salado is a distance of 120 miles, 42 
of which are in the province of Tucuman, and 78 in that of 
Santiago. 

During the whole of my journeying through this province 
(Tucuman), I felt a conviction of its deserving the titles which 
it bears — " The Garden of the Confederation," and " Italy of the 
Argentine States." Everywhere there existed a greater and 
richer variety of natural vegetation than I have seen in any other 
of these provinces. The soil, where it was turned up, showed 
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a rich, dark, argillaceous loam — not the arenaceous type so general 
in Santiago, and much of which latter is likewise to be found in 
Cordova. Very little of the soil is, however, cultivated, save 
in the neighbourhood of the capital, where the sugar-cane is reared, 
as well as sugar manufactured, and caha (aquardiente) distilled 
therefrom. 

From Tucuman to the adjoining province of Salta to the north 
we have the following posts and distances : — 

From Tucuman to Salta. 

From To Leagues. 

Tucuman Ramada 7 

Ramada El Puesto 6 

ElPuesto Chilca 6 

Chilca Florida o Laguna 4 

Laguna Ojo de Agua 2 

Ojo de Agua Canas 7 

Canas Mojorras 11 

Mojorras Juntas 7 

Juntas Conchas 4 

Conchas Rio Blanquito 6 

Rio Blanquito Rio Pasajo o Juramento 7 

Pasaje Cieneja 10 

Cieneja Limbolar 3 

Limbolar Ramadita 7 

Ramadita Salta 7 

Leagues 94 

More than a hundred years ago, the town of Esteco,* in this 
province (Salta), was swallowed up with all its inhabitants — five 
thousand or so — by an earthquake. Some vestiges of it still 
remain, although not a single member of its living humanity 
escaped at the time. It was situated at the foot of a sierra near 
Monte Flores, between the Rio de las Piedras and the Rio de las 
Conchas. 

In the central part of Salta province are two sugar-loaf moun- 
tains in the middle of a vast plain. They are reputed never to 
have been traversed nor even ascended by travellers, because the 
people say, when such attempts have been made, the mountains 
tremble and groan, as if from the convulsions of some li vino- 
monster within. 

Entering into, or emerging from Tucuman city, in connection 
with the southern road of Santiago, we cross the River Sali about 
a mile outside, at a place called El Paso de la Banda. This river 
is to the Dulce what the Pasaje is to the Salado, namely, its upper 

* From the position of this city, I have no doubt that it is the same " Esteco or 
Nuestra Senora de Talavera," reported by Sir Woodbine Parish as built in 1567 
upon a stream called the Rio de las Piedras, near its junction with the Salado." 
Vide ' Buenos Ay res from the Conquest/ &c, p. 273. 
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water. Between where we cross it here, and where it terminates 
at Lake Porongos, it has the different names of Rio Sali, Rio 
Sotalije, Rio Santiago, and Rio Dulce, yet being but one and the 
same stream. In its course through Tucuman province it receives 
more than twenty tributaries, the principal one of which is the 
Rio Hondo, that flows into it from the north-west. 

From El Paso de la Ban da to Bagual post, we have 16 leagues, 
and this is the dividing line here between Tucuman and Santiago. 
Thence to Sotalije we have 10 leagues more. The whole of this 
distance is a rich alluvial soil, not a single noxious weed existing 
through all its extent. 

At Sotalije, as may be expected from the many tributaries 
received on the way down, the river is now a noble stream, about 
200 yards wide, and with a very strong current. Our passage 
across was made on " chatas," for there is a very considerable 
depth. 

From this to the capital of Santiago, a distance of 20 leagues, 
our road lay not far from the right or western bank of the river, 
through the small towns of Ximenes, Tippero, Garostiago, and 
others. 

Santiago has all the appearance of a city, which had* been 
sacked, for the greater number of its houses are perfect ruins. 
This city is reported to me, by His Excellency Governor Don 
Manuel Taboada, to contain above 8000 inhabitants, although 
Captain Page allows it only 5000. The old church, built by the 
celebrated Indian missionary, San Francisco de Solano, has nothing 
left of it but a few fragments of walls. The chapel of La Merced 
in the Plaza is a complete wreck, its roof having fallen in some 
time during the year 1852. This city possesses an army of 
700 national guards, of whom 150 are merchants. They are a 
kind of special constables. 

The first capital of Santiago was founded by Seiior Don Juan 
Nunez de Prado, in 1549. It was situated at the other side of 
the river opposite to where the present stands, and was called the 
" Ciudad del Barco." According to Dean Funes, this was 
destroyed by the overflowing of the Rio Dulce, in 1552. The 
site of the present capital was fixed in consequence of San Francisco 
de Solano having erected his church there ; and its name of 
" Santiago de Estero " was given by the then Captain General, 
Sehor Don Francisco de Aguirre. 

From this city we go along for a journey of 15 leagues to 
where the Rio Dulce is again crossed on " chatas," at a place 
called Guaychani ; thence through Loretto, Mistol, Atamisca, 
Barrancas, Quamillo, and other places ; again through Salavina to 
Saladillo, where we crossed the Dulce on our way up, a distance 
of 41 leagues. 
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During our stoppage for changing horses at Loretto, 1 was 
informed of a river, about a league to the west of this town, called 
the Rio Pinto, which has a course of 7 to 8 leagues. Rising, my 
informant did not know where, and losing itself over a large extent 
of ground, as the Dulce does at Porongos. The most remarkable 
feature of country between Santiago city and where we cross the 
Dulce for the last time at Saladillo is the number of empty river- 
beds over which we pass. These are explained to me as having 
been courses of the Rio Dulce in its former days. 

It is, to say the least of it, a geographical error to place the 
road from Tucuman to Santiago, or thence to any place as we go 
along, in the manner whereby they are generally marked on charts, 
that is to say, in a straight line ; for they are more like what we 
might imagine the track of a large sea-serpent to make, or of 
a wandering river, than roads made by men who had any design 
of expedition in their heads — from north to east, from east to 
south, from south to west, " and back again, and round about." 
Making all points of the compass within a few miles, and di- 
verging from a semi-crescent sweep at one place, to a right angle 
at another, our diligencia twines itself along. 

As it had been raining almost incessantly since my arrival at 
Tucuman (on the 8th of February), and our progress had been 
thereby much retarded, it is no wonder on arriving at Saladillo 
that we found the Dulce, which had only 1J foot of water in it, 
and was no more than 12 yards across on the 18th of January 
last, now, on the 26th of February, an immense rolling stream, 
at least half a mile wide ; many of the trees on its high banks 
were also more than half- covered. Crossing was, of course, effected, 
as higher up, by " chatas." 

From Saladillo our course was by the same road as I travelled 
before, namely, through Caravacal, Puesto del Monte, and Grumil- 
laco — a distance of 10 leagues — some short distance beyond which 
we turned to the right, because now bound to Cordova city. 

From Saladillo to the dividing line between Cordova and 
Santiago provinces, namely, the Arroyo de Athanaja, is a distance 
of 20J leagues. Between the posts of India Muerta and Vaio, 
before leaving Santiago province, we find the road to be in a 
valley between two ranges of the Santiago sierras, that of the 
" Sierra de la Soledad " on the right, and the Sierra del Chilco to 
the left. But the road has so many windings and turns that we 
seem alternately approaching either side of the mountain, although 
our proper road is south-west between them. 

The country around " Bio Seco," the first town we enter in the 
province of Cordova, is a pretty amphitheatre, hills rising up in all 
directions. The next post from this is La Gramilla, 2^- leagues 
south of which we cross the " Rio de los Tortegas," which rises in 
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San Pedro Mountain, about 5 leagues to the west of the road 
whereby we cross it, and empties itself over the land some few 
leagues lower down, as do nearly all the rivers we meet in this 
part of the world. Passing along here we have a view of the 
lofty mountain Inchiguasi, which, in the Quichua, means " House 
of the Sun," styled so from the poetic notion that when the sun sets 
behind this hill in the evening, he returns to his house for the 
night. 

Across another small river, the Piscoquisi, rising and falling, 
like that previously mentioned, between the post-houses of Saussee 
and San Jose, there is a very beautiful view of the country — 
large woods and extensive plains — from an eminence a few leagues 
beyond Strechuras. Our view from this is limited by the Simbolar 
range of mountains, that divides Cordova from Catamarca. 

According to Captain Page, " Cordova city stands near the 
right bank of the Eio Primero, in lat. 31° 24' s. long. 64° 9" w., 
on a plain 1240 feet above the level of the Parana at Rosario." 
It was founded in 1573, by Don G. Luis de Cabrera, who was at 
that time Governor of the Department of Tucuman. This city 
has a very imposing appearance when entered from the northern 
road, the stately spires of its many beautiful churches giving it 
quite an air of ecclesiastical majesty. 

Its university was established in 1613, by the Bishops Fernando 
Frejo and Sanabria ; and the College of Monserrat was opened in 
1086. I visited the old library, so famed in the history of the 
Jesuits here, and found it to consist of four rooms on the ground- 
floor of the university, shaded from the courtyard by a corridor. 
On one of its doors was a square iron plate, about a foot in 
measurement, whereon was painted in very badly-executed white 
letters, the following inscription : — " Biblioteca publica de 

ESTE UnIVERSIDAD DE CORDOBA, FUNDADA PAR SU GOBERNADOR 

Visitador y Protector, Dr. Don Manuel Antonio de Castro, 
Ano de 1818" That this was a new foundation on what the 
Jesuits had amassed, is evident from the date. No admission being 
obtainable, I am unable to judge of its contents. 

By Sir Woodbine Parish's work* I learn that the province of 
Cordova had, according to a census taken in 1822, " a population 
of something more than 85,000 souls, of which from 12,000 to 
14,000 lived in the city." Captain Page, in 1855, estimated the 
province at 100,000, of which the capital contained 15,000. 

I am informed, from the census of 1858, that this province 
contains nearly 200,000 inhabitants, of which above 30,000 are 
accredited to the capital. This census, however, has been taken 
since Captain Page's work was compiled. 



* Op. cit. p. 279. 
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One of the prettiest places I have seen in any part of the 
Argentine Republic visited by me, is the " Alameda " of Cordova. 
This is a cuadra, or square of water, on each side of which are 
a number of very lofty weeping-willows, at least 50 feet high. 
Between these trees and the railing there are a number of seats, 
and in the centre of the lake a little temple, intended for a band 
of music. It was a work of the Jesuits. 

From Cordova to Rosario, the chief places of historical, im- 
portance that we passed were : — 1st, Laguna Larga, where, in 1831, 
a battle was fought between the Unitarios, under General Don 
Jose Maria Paz, and the Federals, under General Don Fecunda 
Quiroja ; 2nd, Lobaton, where, in 1810, fell six of the first martyrs 
(officers of the Spanish Government) to the then falling dynasty of 
Spain and the rising spirit of Argentine independence. It is 
believed that on the morning succeeding their deaths there 
appeared in the grove hard by, the word " Clamor," with a ray 
of glory, each letter of this representing the initial of each one of 
the murdered men's names. 

These and such like incidents are, however, giving way to the 
introduction of industrial progress from Europe, and in no part of 
the Republic is there such an important feature of this to be 
recognised as in Mr. Wheelwright's proposed line of railway to 
connect Rosario with Cordova, and bearing on which I may note a 
few important facts : — 

1st. Any one who will glance at the map accompanying this 
paper, can see that except for Buenos Ayres, Entre Rios, and 
Corrientes provinces — the two latter being at the opposite side of 
the river Parana — Rosario is the natural outlet for all the rest 
of the Republic, namely, Santa Fe, Cordova, Santiago de Estero, 
Tucuman, Salta, Jujuy, Catamarca, Rioja, San Juan, San Luis, 
and Mendoza, or, in fact, for eleven out of the fourteen provinces 
that comprise the Argentine Republic. 

2nd. There exists at the present time a carrying trade, effected 
by bullock-carts, between Rosario and the inner provinces, of from 
16,000 to 18,000 tons per year. 

3rd. Mr. Campbell, c.e., who surveyed the line in 1855, 
reports it as having the advantage of going alongside the Rio 
Tercero — a river that is never without water — for a great part of 
its route ; whilst the flat surface of Pampas country, over which it 
is to proceed, presents no engineering difficulties whatever. The 
course of the line surveyed by Mr. Campbell is 247 English miles, 
and he observes that " up to this time no railway equal in length 
has been built over so smooth a surface." 

Aside from the question of pecuniary value, which Mr. Camp- 
bell proves in his report, he adds, " This work possesses an im- 
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poriance which cannot be too highly appreciated. Every measure 
which tends to identify and concentrate the interests of these 
widely extended provinces, is a step towards their consolidation 
and peaceful union ; and next to the navigation by steam of its 
noble rivers, there is certainly no work of improvement within 
the country so worthy of attention as the railway which consti- 
tutes the subject of this report. It is neither sectional nor pro- 
vincial in its character, but its blessings would be felt to the 
remotest extremities of the Republic. Resting upon the waters of 
the Parana, and penetrating to a convenient central point, from 
which carriage-roads, and at some future day railways, may radiate 
to almost every province, it becomes the trunk of an extensive 
system, whose harmonious operation will tend to the commercial 
prosperity of the country, as well as to its political security/' 

These are opinions, the sound judgment of which I do not enter- 
tain the slightest doubt. 

From Cordova it is the plan of Mr. Wheelwright to continue 
the line thus : — 

Miles. 

1. Rosario to Cordova 250 

2. Cordova to eastern base of Andes 350 

3. Eastern base of Andes to junction with Tres Puntos Railway 320 

4. Junction with Tres Puntos Railway to Caldera 80 

Total length 1000 

No better account of Rosario as a proper beginning for this 
railway need be given than the following hydrographical descrip- 
tion of it by Captain Page* : — u There are considerations which 
would make Rosario, even when approached by sailing-vessels, 
quite as accessible from the Atlantic as Buenos Ayres. The 
difference of time in loading and discharging cargo is decidedly in 
favour of the former. These difficulties at Buenos Ayres are too 
well known to the commercial community to need from me much 
illustration. The south-east winds agitating the wide expanse of 
the river at that point produce so high a sea, that during theii 
prevalence no vessel can either discharge or receive cargo. The 
winds which create the sea are the fairest for the ascent of the 
river, and good for the beat-down with the current. In forty-eight 
hours, or less, a vessel, with a southerly wind, may reach Rosario 
from the latitude of Buenos Ayres, off Martin Garcia, or any 
neighbouring anchorage. Arrived there, no detention dependent 
on the winds can occur. With anchor in the stream, and breasting- 
lines upon land, a vessel may be laid near enough to shore to make 
a plank a safe pathway. With the erection of wharves, the town 

* Op. cit. p. 78. 
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would be as accessible as any of our commercial cities. The 
Parana, from its mouth to Rosario, is not very tortuous, having 
a general course of n.n.w. The prevailing south wind is, therefore, 
fair in the ascent throughout this distance. 1 must not omit to 
state that such a wind is necessary to all sailing-vessels, because 
the current of two to two and a-half miles per hour will baffle all 

efforts to contend with it by beating In descending the 

river no detention need ever occur, its width being sufficient to 
admit of beating down during contrary winds." 

Whether Mr. Wheelwright purposes to continue the line across 
to Caldera by the designed route through Rioja and the western 
part of Catamarca, and over the Andes Pass of San Francisco, or 
whether he will endeavour to ascertain the existence of a shorter 
and easier route, reported as lately discovered between San Juan 
and Mendoza, therefore in a more direct line to Valparaiso, I 
cannot say. But in whatever direction this work may be effected, 
by joining, as it were, the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans across the 
South American Continent, it must eventually prove the most 
beneficial, most important, and most advantageous, in a commercial 
as well as civilizing point of view, of any engineering work of 
modern times. 



XVL — Explorations to the West of Lake Nyassa in 1863. 
By Dr. David Livingstone, m.d., ll.d., f.r.g.s. (Gold 
Medallist.) 

(Addressed to Sir K. I. Murchison, Pres. k.g.s.) 
Read, June 13, 1864. 

" M urchison's Cataracts, Dec. 4, 1863. 
" The despatch containing instructions for our withdrawal, though 
dated 2nd of February, did not reach me before the 2nd of July, 
when the water had fallen so low that the Pioneer could not be 
taken down to the sea. To improve the time, therefore, between 
July and the flood of December, I thought that I might see 
whether a large river entered the northern end of Lake Nyassa, 
and, at the same time, ascertain whether the impression was true 
that most of the slaves drawn to Zanzibar, Kilua, Iboe, and 
Mozambique, came from the Lake district. With this view, I de- 
parted, taking the steward of the Pioneer and a few natives, carrying 
a small boat, and ascended the Shire. Our plan was to sail round 
the eastern shore and the north end of the lake, but unfortunately 



